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HE first week of the Senate after reconvening following the holiday was 
chiefly devoted to attempts on the majority and minority sides to get 

















“eae. : together on reservations which would insure the ratification of the Peace 

oy ee Treaty. At first the effort promised little success, owing to the uncertainty 

eT ae felt by Democratic Senators that the President would ratify any conclus'o: 
0 on reached on the matter. This feeling was deepened by the reading of the Pres 


dent’s letter at the Jackson Day banquet, in which he showed himself unalt 
ably opposed to any modification of the treaty which in his opinion wou't 


Se Po nullify its purpose. The speech of Mr. Bryan, however, declared that the 

e . ° ° ° ea ° 
Mai om al Senate majority should be yielded to, on the ground that our Government is 

Bs A ene in which the majority ought to control, and practically recommended th 


acceptance of the Lodge reservations, if nothing that was better from th: 
Democratic point of view could be obtained. The speech created a sensation, 
and was followed almost immediately by renewed efforts to reach a compro 
mise. Prominent among the advocates of this were Senators Kendrick and 
McKellar, who framed a series of compromise reservations on which they 
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thought 64 votes might be obtained. The Senate is now being canvassed, :ind 
prospects of ratification ari 


brighter than for some time past 
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BRIG. GEN, FRANK T. HINES, 
Chief of Transportation Service of the 
United States Army during the war, 
who declares the “Soviet 
Ark” a fine inven- 
tion for defense. 
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JAMES 
W. GOOD, 
Republican Rep- 
resentative from 
lowa and Chairma:. of 


























the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. In a recent ad- 
dress he stated that the esti- 
mated requirements of the U. 
S. Government for the next fiscal 
year, exclusive of railroad needs, 
would be over three billion dollars. 
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A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
President of Harvard University, who 
has been an ardent advocate of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty as it stood, but who has 
recently stated that reservations te Article 
X, which the President has called the “heart 
of the treaty,” would not be fatal to the treatv’s 

intent. 
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JOHN B. KEN- | 
DRICk, 
Democratic Senator 
from Wyoming, 
who in eonqyuin 
tion with Senator 
McKellar of Ten- 
nessee hus for- 
mulated a series 
of reservations 
which has Veen 
submitted for the 
consideration of 











the Republican 
majority. 



































AENNETH D. McKELIAR. 
Democratic Senator from Tetnessee anc 
author with his colleague, Senator Ken- 
drick of Wyoming, of a set of compro- 
mise interpretations or reservations to 
the treaty which are now being consid- 


ered, 
Times Compan Times Seuare 
Canada as second-class matter 
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PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


HE going into effect Jan. 16 of the 

prohibition amendment that marks 
an epoch in American history lends in- 
terest to the successive steps by which 
that momentous movement has reached 
its culmination. 

In 1642 the Colony of Maryland 
passed the first law punishing drunk- 
ards by a fine of 100 pounds of tobacco. 
in 1648 the Indians in the Valley of the 
St. Lawrence held a temperance meet- 
ing. 

The Virginia Assembly in 1664 passed 
a law prohibiting ministers from giving 
themselves to excess in drinking. Later 
Maryland forbade more than one gal- 
lon of liquor to be sold to any Indian 
in one day. About this time the Qua- 
kers became disturbed over drunkenness 
at funerals; but Congress thought it ad- 
visable to a'low a ration of one-half a 
pint of spirits and a quart of beer to 
the navy! 

From 1805 until 1919 the battle be- 
tween the wet and dry elements has 
been waged vigorously and incessantly, 
first in townships, second in municipali- 
ties, next in the State itself, and finally 
ax a national issue. For a while the 
temperance movement was confined to 
church organizations, but in 1833 we 
find the first record of legislation, when 
the State of Georgia gave the right of 
local option to the inferior courts of 
two counties. 

The first Statewide prohibition meas- 
ure became effective in 1851 in Maine. 
Other States followed suit. 

in 1869 the National Prohibition 
Party was formed in Chicago. 

in 1890 President Corbin of the Read- 
ine Railroad ordered the discharge of 
all employes who frequented drinking 
places. The next year the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad dis- 
charged employes who signed a petition 
for saloon keepers for license. 

The Anti-Saloon League was founded 
at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1893. 

Between 1893 and 1918 there was a 
succession of vietorics for the drys. 

in 1917, before we entered the war, 
x7.8 per cent. of the area of the United 
Stutes was under no-license and only 
12.2 per cent. of the area was under 
license, At this time 60.7 per cent. of 
the people were living in dry territory 
which they themselves had made dry by 
the referendum vote or by State legisla- 
tive enactment. Only 39.3 per cent. 
were living in wet territory. 

After the armistice was signed an 
emergency “ wartime ” prohibition 
measure was enacted, Nov. 21, 1918. 
lhe Kighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution becomes effective Jan. 16. 


FIRST MEETING OF LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


CALL for the first meeting of the 

League of Nations has been issued 
hy President Wilson, and the session 
vill be opened in Paris at 10:30 o'clock 
on the morning of Jan. 16. 

This date was set by Premiers Clem- 
eneceau, Lloyd George, and Nitti, sitting 
«sith the Supreme Council, and was at 
ice cabled to President Wilson in order 

it he might issue immediately the for- 

il call for the historic meeting in ac 
ordance with the duty placed upon him 
by the Versailles Treaty. Premier Clem- 
enceau has notified the powers con- 
eerned to have their delegates in Paris 
on the day set. They will gather at the 
French Foreign Office, where, it is un- 
derstood, President Wilson’s call will be 
read and the business of the Council 
started. 

England, France, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
Belgium, and Brazil will be the nations 
composing the Supreme Council of the 
League. Leon Bourgeois, representing 
France, will preside at the first .meet- 
ing. There will be two addresses, one 
by M. Bourgeois and the other by Earl 
Curzon, representing Great Britain. It 
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was proposed that this gathering be 
made a big ceremonial event, but the 
suggestion was vetoed by both Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau. “ No, we 
won’t need any music,” added the “ Ti- 
ger.” 

It has not been determined whether 
the Council will meet on the 16th and 
keep on meeting until it gets its ma- 
chinery under way. That, however, wiil 
be determined before the first meeting 
takes place. A great deal of quiet pre- 
liminary work has been done in outlin- 
ing the program for the Council prior 
to the first meeting of the League As- 
sembly, and it is the desire of England 
to have this work started at once. 
France, while recognizing the need of 
haste, rather favors delaying important 
action until America shall have joined 
or shown that it will be a long time be- 
fore she acts. 

In other words, if the League is made 
an issue in the next Presidential elec- 
tion, the League work must go ahead 
before that time. If there is any chance 
of early ratification by the Senate. 
France prefers to wait for the United 
States. 
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SEDITION BILL 


HE recent dragnet raids on revolu- 
tionary agitators have given an in- 
petus to the passage of bills designed to 
supplement or strengthen existing laws. 
Speedy enactment of a stringent Se- 
dition bill by Congress was presaged 
Jan. 11, when, following passage in the 
Senate of the Sterling bill, announce- 
ment was made that the House Judi- 
ciliary Committe had agreed upon a sim- 
ilar measure, and probably would re- 
port it Jan. 12. One of the purposes of 
the bill was said to be eradication of 
“parlor Bolsheviki.”’ 

The House measure, a combination of 
Attorney General Palmev’s original bill, 
introduced by Representative Davey of 
Ohio, and revisions made by Represen- 
tative Graham of Pennsylvania, con- 
tains extremely stringent penalties for 
violations of the sedition laws. Included 
is the death penalty, which the bill 
would have inflicted, upon the recom- 
mendation of a jury, on persons whose 
activities against the Government lead 
to destruction of life. 

The measure also would close the 
mails and express companies to sedi- 
tious literature, prohibit the exhibition 
of a red flag in connection with mass 
meetings, deny persons the right to re- 
fuse to give testimony on the vround 
that it might tend to incriminate them, 
and provide in certain cases for dis- 
franchisement and deportations. 

Other sections of the measure would 
prohibit any person using any “ writ- 
ing, printing or any sign, symbol, pict- 
ure, or caricature with the purpose of 
resisting or destroying the Government 
of the United States or the Govern- 
ments of the several States, the distri- 
bution, writing, printing, publishing, or 
transportation of seditious matter, the 
importation or transportation between 
States of seditious matter.” 

PRESIDENT CLEMENCEAU 

HE election to the Presidency of the 

French Republic takes place on 
Jan. 17, and there is at this writing 
every expectation that Premier Clemen- 
ceau, the greatest figure of France and 
perhaps of the world, will be elected. 

In only a few minor details will the 
election resemble the choosing of an 
American President. Conforming to 
custom, there probably will not be any 
party convention. The Presidceatial 
electors .themselves—-300 Senators and 
624 Deputies—were elected indepen- 
dently of any Presidential issue, the 
eventual candidates being unknown 
when the members of Parliament were 
chosen. Only occasionally the party 
groups in Parliament meet to decide on 
candidates in advance of the convening 
of the “ National Assembly” or the 
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“Congress of Versailles,” as the elec- 
toral body is called, the latter term be- 
ing applied because the electors held 
their sessions in the old Chamber of 
Versailles during the Commune in 1871. 

A mere assurance by Premier Clem- 
enceau that he will accept the Presi- 
dency will render a preliminary meet- 
ing unnecessary, in which event the oc- 
casion will be chiefly social and gastro- 
nomical. There will be the usual 
crowds in the streets which are always 
attracted when nie conspicuously in 
the public eye are brought together, 
and long before noon every vantage 
point will be occupied. 

The day’s program will begin with 
luncheons in the spacious halls of the 
ancient palace of the Kings of France 
and in the hotels of Versailles, and 
members of the Cabinet, Presidents of 
the Scnate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties will be guests at special banquets. 
It is at the luncheons ‘and banquets 
generally that the first “straw votes ” 
regarding Presidential possibilities are 
taken, and the dining rooms ave as ani- 
mated as those of the leading hotels in 
an American city during the national 
convention of one of the great par‘ies. 
This alone is the extent to which the 
preliminaries of the Presidential elec- 
tion in France resemble those of the 
election of a President in the United 
States. 

The proceedings of the Congress it- 
self are very simple. Antonin Dubost, 
the President: of the Senate, will call 
the assemblage to order at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. After the Serators and 
Deputies have taken their seats, he will 
read the articles of the Constitution 
fixing the mode of electing the FPresi- 
dent and then will declare: “ The Na- 
tional Assembly is duly constituted and 
the vote for President will take place 
at the Speaker’s stand on nomination 
and roll call.” Excuses from absent 
Senators or Deputies will be read and 
organization of the body wiil be com- 
pleted with the selection by lot of 
thirty-eight electors. One additional 
name then will be drawn from the hat 
to decide where the alphavetical roll call 
shall begin. 

Nominating speeches are omitted, al- 
though, contrary to the rules of Parlia- 
ment, cheering is allowed in the crowded 
galleries as well as on the floor. The 
enthusiasm generally comes in a single 
burst of applause when the presiding 
officer declares the name of the candi- 
date who has ogen duly elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. The Pres- 
ident of the Congress thereupon de- 
clares the National Assembly dissolved 
as soon as he can make himself heard 
above the confusion, and immediately 
the lony column of carriages, conveying 
the electors and invited guests, files 
back toward Paris through the Bois du 
Roulogne. 


JACKSON DAY DINNER 


HE Jackson Day dinner at Wash- 

ington on Jan. 8 was notable for a 
sharp clash of opinion on the Peace 
Treaty between President Wilson and 
William J. Bryan. 

The President, in a letter read at the 
dinner, came out squarely for the treaty 
‘ without changes which alter its mean- 
ing,” although he said that “ there can 
be no reasonable objection to interpre- 
tation accompanying the act of ratifica- 
tion.” He declared unequivocally that 
if the meaning of the treaty were 
changed by the Senate he would favor 
an appeal to the country with the treaty 
and the league covenant as an issue. 

As one of the guests of honor at the 
dinner Mr. Bryan made a speech which 
contained a plea for keeping the treaty 
out of politics. He argued that the 
treaty should be ratified without delay; 
that there should be compromise on the 
part of the Democratic Senators if nec- 
essary to bring this outcome. 

To Mr. Bryan the main thing was to 
ratify the treaty and establish peace 
with Germany. With the Republicans 
controlling the Senate, he held, theirs 
should be the responsibility, and the 
Democratic minority should not put ob- 
stacles in their way. Thus the issue be- 
tween President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
was definitely drawn. 

The President has taken up the chal- 
lenge of Senator Lodge to bring the 
treaty into the Presidential political 
campaign. It is evident also that his 
letter is intended as notice to the Senate 
that if the treaty’s meaning is changed 
or it Is so ratified as to require its re- 
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submission to the allied powers the 
President will refuse to resubmit it. 
We cannot “ rewrite this treaty.” he 
said. 


TREATY DISCUSSIONS 
WENTY Democratic Senators met 
in an informal conference Jan. 11 

at the apartments of Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma to discuss methods by which 
a compromise might be reached on the 
treaty that would command the assent 
ot 64 Senators. 

After the conference Senator Owen 
said that it had been very satisfactory, 
and he was very hopeful that it would 
be possible during the following week 
to reach an adjustment with the Repub- 
licans. A modified set of reservations 
which is declared not to be the work of 
any one man, but to be representative 
of the combined efforts of men on both 
sides of the chamber, was informally 
considered at the meeting, and if this 
program, even with modifications, can 
command the support of Republican 
members, it is believed by Senator Owen 
and some of the other Senators who 
participated in the conference that an 
adjustment can be reached which will 
meet with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Wilson in his letter to the Jack- 
son Day banqueters indicated that he 
was not opposed to reservations of an 
interpretative character, but that he was 
opposed to reservations such as he 
might regard as involving nullification 
of the treaty. 

It was learned that the tentative 
wording of the compromise plan_ in- 
volves the elimination of the preamble 
from the ratifying resolution and for a 
modification of the reservation dealing 
with Article X. of the treaty. The 
Lodge reservation provides that the 
United States assumes no. obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any country 
or to interfere in controversies between 
nations under the provisions of Article 
X. or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any 
article of the treaty for any purpose 
“unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, 
has the sole power to declare war or 
authorize the employment of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or ioint resolution 
so provide.” 

This reservation relative to Article X 
has been tentatively redrafted in lan- 
guage which some of the Democratic 
leaders are inclined to believe will rep- 
resent what the Republican leaders de- 
sire without at the same time nullifying 
the treaty. This ‘redraft, it is under- 
stood, provides that in ratifying the 
treaty the Senate understands that the 
naval and land forces of the United 
States are not to be used without ex- 
press approval of Congress, but the ef- 
fort has been to so word the reservation 
as not to do away with the moral obli- 
gations of the United States under the 
treaty or actually to nullify the treaty. 


a) - 
SUSPENDED ASSEMBLYMEN 

N unprecedented incident took place 

in Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 7, when 
without warning five Socialist members 
were prevented from taking their seats, 
pending an investigation into their 
loyalty. The action was preceded by a 
severe lecture from Speaker Sweet of 
the Assembly. 

The action against them took the five 
Socialists entirely by surprise. They 
were first paraded down into the well 
of the Assembly Chamber in front of 
the Speaker’s rostrum, in full view of 
their fellow-members and hundreds of 
guests and spectators who crowded the 
galleries and spaces in the Assembly 
Chamber, itself set aside for members 
of Assemblymen’s families who had 
come to witness the ceremonies of the 
opening day. There they were lined up 
with the Sergeant at Arms on guard 
while the Speaker charged them and 
the party they represented with dis- 
loyalty. Then they were escorted 
back to their seats, where they were 
permitted to remain while the roll was 
called on the ouster resolution. Upor 
the adoption of the latter they were 
hustled out by the Sergeant at Arms. 
Perhaps a dozen persons in the cham- 
ber manifested delight in applause as 
the Socialists made their forced exit. 

The action has created a tremendous 
stir throughout the country and may 
have marked political consequences. 
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Influential Democratic 
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AN. 8 has always Te...” 
J an important day in the 7 = 
history of the Democratic Party, cele- 
brating as it does the ann. -ersary of the great 
victory of General Andrew Ji }-on at New Orleans, 

Jan. 8, 1515. It has usually 9: commemorated by a 

banquet at which important po “s ements have been 

made on party policy. It was look *-rward te this year 

with special interest for several r < °' x. In the first place 
the Presidential nomination: and cos ion take place in 1920, 
and the vi’) us eandidates were pre: 1t in full force, with the 
exception £ Mr. McAdoo, who sent : ‘etter to be read. Then 


again it wi thought that the President might make some writ- 





ten state: «nt regarding his inelination for and intentions 
regardiny, a third term. The status of the Peace Treaty, it was 
also the:.2}'. would be discussed. But the whole course of 
anticipate. o.ents was chanyed. The President’s letter wholly 
ignored th juvestion of a third term and showed an unbending 
attitude regarding the ratification of the treaty. The speeches 
of Champ Clark and others were largely devoted to eulogy 
of the achievements of the Democratic Party. When Mr. Bryan 
arose to speak he threw a bombshell into party ranks by differ- 


ing diametrically from the Pr: sijent on the question of ratifica- 





tion. He advocated prompt ratification, even though the Lodge 
reservations had to be accepted practically in their entirety. His 
speech was easily the feature of the banquet 


and has created a great stir in Democratic 











circles. 












































HOMER S. CUMMINGS AND BRUCE KREMER, 


Chairman and Vice Chairman, respectively, of the Democratic National 
Committee that recently met in Washington. Their positions give 
them great influence in Democratic councils. At the recent Jackson 
Day banquets in Washington Mr. Cummings presided over the gath- 


ering at the New Willard and Mr. Kremer at the Washington. 


(@ Harris & Bwing.) 




















JOHN J. CORNWELL, 
Governor of West Virginia, who was one of the diners and speakers 
at the Jackson Day banquet in Washington, and who has been men- 
tioned as a possible nominee for the Presidency. He made a vigorous 
speech, in which he pleaded for Americanism and advocated the curb- 
ing of radical activities. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
This latest photograph of Mr. Bryant shows him as he recently ap- 
peared in the councils of the Democratic Party at Washington. His 
speech at the Jackson Day banquet, in which he advocated prompt 
ratification of the Peace Treaty, even with reservations, created a 
sensation. 
(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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HEINRICH LAMMASCH, 
former Premier of Austria, who died Jan. 7. 
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A futile attempt to invade the Presi- 
dent’s privacy and take a snapshot 
of him while enjoving the open air 
on the White House grounds was 
made a few days ago. Spurred by 
the success of a similar trick in pic- 
turing the ex-Kaiser, photographers 
on a hay wagon sought to get the 
picture. The attempt was frustrated 
by Secret Service men. 
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(Below.) Last members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces 
to leave Europe on Jan. 9. None 
of the more than 2,000,000 A. 
E. F. men are now left in Europe. 
Men now on Rhine are of other 
organizations. The men are here 
seen enjoying coffee before 
leaving. 
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He was a noted publicist and authority on 
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international law. 
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Some of the 1,687 immigrants who arrived on the S. S. Cretic at Boston Jan. 7. They numbered citizens of nearly every 
world. The immigration regulations are to be greatly strengthened and strictly enforced. 
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DATES GIVEN ARE YEARS (N WHITH 
STATE WIDE PROHIBITION WAS ADOPTED 


Progressive Steps 






by Which Temperance 
Movement Has Culminated 
in Prohibition 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES SHOWING THE DATES ON WHICH THE 
VARIOUS STATES ADOPTED PROHIBITION LAWS THAT HAVE NOW 
re BECOME NATION-WIDE. 
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the United States until after the Civil War, with the exception of the State 

of Maine, which adopted prohibition in 1851, although this law was later 
repealed, to be re-established in 1884. Prior to that time, however, there had been 
earnest efforts to promote temperance in the use of liquor, and absolute teetotahism 4 
had been advocated by fiery lecturers, prominent among whom were John B. Gough 
and Father Mathew. In the period 1880-1890 a strong movement for prohibition 
by legal enactment developed in the Middle West, resulting in prohibitory laws in 
Kansas, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Some of these States afterward repealed or mod- 
ified the laws, only to re-establish them later on in response to popular sentiment. 
Early in the twentieth century there was a notable development in prohibition 
sentiment in the South. Moral and sumptuary motives were prominent here, but a 


great deal of the strength of the movement arose from the desire to prevent drunk- 
enness and idleness among the black population. In recent years the movement 
has deepened and strengthened until at last its progress became irresistible. Finally 
a constitutional amendment was submitted for the ratification of the various States, 
three-fourths of which had to concur before it became effective. This was ac- 
complished by Jan. 16, 1919, and a proclamation was issued on that date naming 
Jan. 16, 1920, as the date when the law should take effect. After that date the 
United States becomes legally “dry,” and severe penalties will be invoked on CARRIE NATION, THE MILITANT SMASHER OF 

een oe ee eee SALOONS OF SOME DECADES SINCE, CARRYING 


HATCHET AND BIBLE. 


T we was no marked movement toward prchibition by legislative statute in 




































































MOB TARRING AND FEATHERING AN EXCISE OFFICER IN THE “WHISKY REBELLION” IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1794. THE 

f MOVEMENT WAS A SERIOUS ONE, AND GREW OUT OF THE ATTEMPT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO IMPOSE AN 

; EXCISE TAX. PRESIDENT WASHINGTON WAS COMPELLED TO CALL OUT 15,000 MILITIA BEFORE THE INSURRECTION 

COULD BE SUPPRESSED. AT THE APPROACH OF TROOPS THE LEADERS OF THE REBELLION FLED. A GENERAL SUB- 
MISSION TOOK PLACE OCT. 24, 1794. 
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Various Phases of Temperance Agit 

















ANDREW 

J. VOUSTEAD, 
Republican Rep- 
resentative from 
Minnesola and 
father of the bill 
to enforce war- 
tmme) prohibition 
that has been up- 
held by the Su- 


preine Court. 





During the en- 
forcement of 
the prohibition 
law or Seattle, 
Washington, the officials 
charged with the work 
were compelled to use 
drastic means -in certain 
casi... The picture shows 
a seeming drug. store, 
where liquor was the real 
commodity sold, being de- 
molished with thorough- 


ness. 
(@ Brown Bros.) 












































ap wig Ke State officers in Seattle 
: i@ See discovering one of the 
a Ad many hiding, places for 
the surreptitious trade in 
intoxtcating liquor. There 
were "many such, but the j 
law’s supremacy was ! 

speedily asserted. | 
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Demonstration in Denver, 
Colorado, of barroom em- 
ployes at the time that 
State prohibition went 
into effect in 1914. They 
carry placards protesting 
against the movement. 
‘ }} ) i; ) 
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Figures and Ineidents in Prohibition Movemen 
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Typical barroom in the palmy days 
of the industry when prohibition 
seemed a mere fad and the prospect 

f its realization. was little more 
than an “iridescent dream.” Today 
it is under. the ban and the place 
must be devoted to other purposes. 


(@ Brows Bros.) 































EDWARD J. EDWARDS, 
elected Governor of New Jersey, 
and active in his efforts to defeat 

prohibition. 








MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Democratic Senator from Texas, 
who has had charge in the Senate of 
the prohibition enforcement law. 
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The 
easiest 
,} and most thor- 
ough wavy of get- 
ting rid of contraband liquor 
seized in a raid. The ba-rels 
are taken to the nearest curb, 
broken in and their contents 
allowed to flush the 


sewers, 
(@ Brown Bros.) 
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Steamship City of Miami i 
outfitted as a “floating | P 
i] oasis” for the thirsty % Eee 
) traveler from Miami to — Pa a a8 : an 88 
Havana. Bars are pala- = 


tially fitted up and liquor 
will be sold outside the 
three-mile limit. 
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Persons 


TREE 

IN WHICH 
WATCHER 

' WAS CONCEALED. 





and Events 
Attempt to Assassinate Lord French Near Scene 
of Previous Murders of British Officials 


With Recent 


Connected 





ATTACKERS 


BEHIND beta 
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KELLYS 
CORNER 














ROAD_ON 
WHICH ATTACK 
WwAS MADE 


Sem 
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Road on which Lord French and his suite were attacked 





near Phoenix Park, Dublin. Points of importance are 
indicafed by the explanations that accompany the picture. 
(@ International.) 
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SCENE OF ASSASSINATION : 
OF LORD CAVENDISH AND Et 
7-H. BURKE, MAY 6, eon 
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SCENE OF THE ATTACK UPON THE 
PHOENIX PARK, WHERE 


VICEREGAL PARTY NOT FAR FROM 
LORD CAVENDISH AND UNDER SECRETARY 
BURKE WERE KILLED MAY 6, 1882. 











Mark on 
the door of 

the automobile of one of the missiles 
fired by the hidden assassins. The frag- 
ment glanced off and wounded one of 
Lord French’s suite. Lombs also were 
thrown, as the rings of.two hand gren- 
ades were afterward found in the road. 
Two of the party were wounded and 


one of the assailants was killed. 


Road where the attack was made being 
searched by the police later for evidence 
bearing on the crime. It was stated 
that the case of a Mills bomb, such as 
was used during the war, was found on 
the roadway. On a finger of the slain 
assailant was found the ring of a hand 
grenade, and two loaded revolvers were 
in his pocket. 


(@ International.) 
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The corner in Ashtown where one 
of the attacking party was shot 


dead by a soldier. The cart at 
the corner is the one that was 
pushed across the road in order to 
impede the progress of Lord 
French’s car, which, however, 
failed to have the expected effect. 






































Guard before the Bessborough Police 
Barracks, where the inquest was held 
on the body of Martin Savage, the one 
of the attacking party who was killed. 
The verdict was that deceased was 
“shot by the military,” and the jurv 
extended sympathy to his relatives. 
(@ International. ) 
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Sergeant Antony, the Viceroy’s| 

chautfeur, chatting with one of 

Dublin’s giant policemen on the oc- 

casion of the inguest. He escaped 

unhurt in the attack, as did Lord 
renee himself, though Detective 
Halley, who was with Lord French, 
v was shot in the hand. 




















DARING attack was made on Dec. 19; 1919, to as- 

A sassinate Lord French, the and 

y Governor General of Ireland. There seems to have 
been over a dozen men in the attacking party, who were concealed 


Lord Lieutenant 


behind a hedge along a road on which the party of Lord French 
was expected to pass. Three motor cars had awaited Lord French 
when he left the train at Ashtown. The Viceroy himself entered 
the first car, accompanied by a detective. The 
empty. In the third was a military escort of five or six men. 


second car was 
There was some difficulty in starting the last car, so that the 
first two cars were some distance i front when the attack began. 
As the first car approached kelly's Corner a cart was pushed 
across the road by a gang of men, evidently with the purpose of 
stopping the car, but the chauffeur put on a burst of speed and 
got through. Then came a shower of bulicts that fortunately was 
concentrated upon the second car, which, as previously stated, was 
empty. Lord French’s car, however, and the 
detective with him was shot in the hand, though the Viceroy him- 
self escaped unhurt. 


Some bullets struck 


The military escort returned the fire, and 
one of the assailants was shot though the head, dying immediately. 
The other members of the attackers’ band fled across the fields. 
Later investigation showed that not only bullets but handgrenades 
had been used by the assailants. 

The attempt was near the place where Lord Frederick Cav- 
endish, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, the Under 
Secretary, were murdered on May 6, 1882. They were walking 
across Phoenix Park when they were attacked by a band of men 
who stabbed them to death. In January, 1883, the murderers were 
arrested and brought to justice. Five were hanged and others 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. The informer, Casey 

who had brought about their arrest, was afterward 
murdered aboard ship while on his way to South 
Africa. 
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Home in La Vendee in the southern part of 

lyrance, where Clemenceau was born in 1841. 

The house still stands and is frequently vis- 
ited by the statesman. | 








BE 





a 


“infinite variety” of Clemenceau, who, al- 


\ GE has not withered nor custom staled” the 





though he has reached the age of 79 years, 
is still as vigorous in mind and anparently in body 


a 


oy on ones re 


as any other statesman in Europe. His career , . 

has been full of fighting, and he has thrived upon | 3 : X fe 
it. His public career dates from the time of the \ A 
Franco-Prussian war, into which he threw himself ee 
with all the vigor of his nature. He is the only’ 
surviving signatory of the protest of the Deputies 











Portrait of Clemenceau when he was ten years old. The 


of Alsace-Lorraine against the wrong done to picture was taken by his father aid sent to the French 


France in the conditions of the Frankfort Treaty. periodical L’Illustration. The head would seem to indi- 
Ile was returned to the Chamber of Deputies in cate the temperament of an artist rather than that of 
1876 and sat there without a break until 1898. The the statesman and vigorous political fighter that he 


ferocity of his attacks, upon Ministers, the ruth afterward became. 
lessness with which he fought on one side or the 





other during the Presidential elections and the itaeiies cmc ibtdhichiteicianips 














splendid vigor of his journalistic campaigns led to 


his being called the “Warwick of France” and the 


Clemenceau in 1863, when he was tele ; 
le tee eae ; ‘ “Tiger. In many ways he is the greatest jour- 
22 years of age. Two years later nalist that France has produced in the last hun- 
he migrated to America, where he dred years. After a long absence from the 
remained five years. Chamber he was returned as a member in 1902 
and became Prime Minister and Minister of the 
Interior in 1906. His Government lasted till 1909. 
His services to the allied cause during the war 
were beyond all praise. He succeeded M. Painleve 
as Prime Minister in 1917, set to work with char- 
acteristic energy, and the successful termination 
of the war was due largely to his efforts. He is 
the only man now mentioned as the next President 
of France. 
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Clemenceau, in 1869, taken in 
America. For several years he 
lived here, working as a journal- 


Che Premier sitting near the door leading into the court- 
yard of his Paris home. The photograph is a recent one 
and the pose is characteristic. He lives comfortably but 


simply, attended by old servants who are devoted to him. Ht 


This picture, compared with the preceding, 
ist and as a teacher in a school shows how Clemenceau had developed in the 
for young ladies in Connecticut. vears immediately following the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. It was taken in 1875. 
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Life of Georges Clemenceau. the “Tiger, 
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PERHAPS THE MOST OUTSTANDING FIGURE 
IN THE WORLD TODAY IS GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 
IN THE DARKEST DAYS OF THE WAR HE WAS A 
court TOWER OF STRENGTH TO THE ALLIED 
nt one CAUSE, AND SINCE THEN HE HAS 
ly but BEEN THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
i ‘ STATESMAN IN EUROPE. 
o him, | 
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Revolutionaries Taken in Nation's Dragnet 
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Left to right are shown S. Nuorteva, Secretary of the Russian 
“Soviet Embassy,” and Ludwig C., A. K. Martens, self- 
styled Russian “Soviet Ambassador to the United States.” 
They have been subpoenaed to appear before the U. S. 
Senate committee. 
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DR. VICTOR ANNA MANSON, 
PACHACKSRY e often referred to as the 
otherwise known as “Dr. “Queen of the Reds,” 
Iu} "bs ’ gc arrestee NI}: 
Paige,” who was arrested who has been sent to Ellis 
in a raid on the offic: of Island to face investigation 
the Communist newspaper, and possible deportation. 
Novy Mir. He was an associ- She is an ardent leader of 
ate of Trotzky and a naturalized the direct action element. 
citizen. 1 N. 1 hen takoneieandacuit 
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2 and succeeding days. Those here shown 


Some of the alleged revolutionists rounded up in Portland, Oregon, during the nation-wide raid of Jan. 2 < 3 ‘ rts 

were bribed to have their pictures taken by gifts of cigarettes. Over 6,000 have now been enmeshed in the dragnet of the Federal authorities. 

Deportation proceedings will be taken where lilt is proven, and it is reported that transports are now being overhauled and provisioned for that 
° / ‘ rood & Underwood 
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Radical Avitators Under Arrest and at Ellis Island 
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which have been j . such in its toils. 
the most ardent ad- ‘ j The fureign aspect i 
vocates of “direct of most of the 
action,” which when faces is evident i 
analyzed usually * ah The majority of 
‘ 4 a, J 
means revolution. » 
Some of their plants ‘ i i, those arrested are 
have been raided by f° 227 aliens. 
r 
the Department of > (ON. Y. H. Service.) 
Justice and many i f 
of their editors and 
writers are now un- nf 
der arrest. Li UOM 
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| Group of radicals, many of whom face deportation, at dinner S.. A “Reds” snapshotted at Ellis Island while at meals A riot 
on Ellis Island. The Island at present is unusually crowded, took place when the arrested men realized that they were 
owirig to the unprecedented activity recently shown in round- being photographed. A rush was made for the came ny 
ing up revolutionaries, but the food furnished is good and and some of them were smashed, while the mob tried te \ 
abundant. (@ Pathe Films.) ‘“manhandle” the operators. Pathe Films.) | 
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| Government Suggestions in Home Economics 
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Laboratory kitchen of the offive of Home Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where a multitude of recipes for the American 
kitchen are tested out. Gas and electricity are used in cooking. 


(6) Harvs & Buwing.) 
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Head of the office of Home Economics, C. F. Langworthy, 
who, although a bachelor, is an authority as a culinary 
expert. He has been engaged in the work for 25 years. 


ia dian y & Kowing. > 
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An important factor in the experiments of the Department of Agri- 
Drying culture for the housewives of the country is the calorimeter. This is 
box in the an air-tight, moisture-proof box, which registers the amount of heat 
office of Hom ae. - : given off by ripening fruits and the amount of carbon dioxide gen- 
ce di { e a . . . ~ 7 
a : erated. Its careful construction makes it 95 per cent. efficient 


Economics in the Department of Agriculture. In the picture 
1e assistant is ¢ ‘y § » celery a ; ‘fici 
tk t int Ss ibout to dry some Ce le ry « nd add it to the uct ot the sume nature is only 60 per cent. etticient. 
asparagus on the shelf. Narria d Ewin 
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as an incubator, while the ordinary commercial prod- 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, 
who protests Assembly’s action. 
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Socialist Members Barred from Seats 


in New York Assembly 














SENSATION was caused on Jan. 7 when, after a severe lecture 

from Speaker Sweet of the New York Assembly, five Socialist 

members of the Assembly elected from districts in New York 
City, who had come to the capital for the legislative session, were 
excluded from that body, pending an investigation by the Judiciary 
Committee of their qualifications for memtership. The action was 
taken under a resolution introduced by Majority Leader Adler ail 
adopted with only six dissenting votes. The action was taken on the 
ground that they were elected on a platform inimical to State and 
country. The suspended members at once took action to safeguard 
their rights and employed legal counsel. The action of the Assembly 


has provoked widespread discussion and has elicited emphatic expres- 


sions of approval and disapproval. 














THADDEUS C. SWEET, 
Speaker of New York Assembly. 






























































CHARLES SOLOMON. ¢ 


LOUIS WALDMAN. ¢ 


THE FIVE SOCIALIST MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY SUSPENDED PENDING INVESTIGATION AS TO THEIR LOYALTY. 
© AUGUST CLAESSENS. 9SAMUEL A. DE WITT. 


“SAMUEL ORR. 




















CHARLES G. DONAHUE. 
polation to who introduced res- 


olution to reseat Socialists. 























Republican leader in Assembly, 
*who introduced resolution bar- mittee, who will investigate 


SIMON L. ADLER, LEWIS MARTIN, 


ring Socialists. charges. 


Chairman of Judiciary Com- 





CHARLES D. NEWTON, 
Attorney General of State, who 
will act as prosecuting attorney. 
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Herewith are shown the ten members of the Judiciary Committee of the New York Assembly before whom will be tried the case of the 
five Socialist members who have been temporarily denied their seats in that body. Left to right are Assemblymen Harrington, Clinton 
Blodgett, Evans, Yates, Black, Martin, Cuvillier, Peliett, and Kings. The case for the Assembly will be conducted by Attorney General 
Newton, who has been active of late in assisting the Lusk Committee appointed to investigate radical activities. The legal forces of 
the Socialist members will be headed by Morris Hillquit, possibly assisted by Charles E. Hughes. 
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Nations at Quai d’Orsay, Paris 


\ FTER the war had ended in the triumph of the Allies the first 




















session of the Peace Conference convened at Paris on January 18, 

1919. A year later, almost to a day, the first meeting will occur 
of the League of Nations that was the offspring of the conference. It 
will take place in the Quai d’Orsay, the same building that housed the 
conference. As had been previously arranged, the call for the meeting 
was issued by President Wilson, to whose labors more than those of 
any one else the conception and plan of the League were due. It seems 
the irony of fate that under the circumstances the United States should 
be the only one of the great powers ranged on the side of the Allies that 
will not be represented. At present it looks as though the conflicting 
forces in the United States Senate were nearer an 2greement on the 
subject than for some time past. The mood in which the Allied Powers 
greet the beginning of the League is one of mingled hope and foreboding. 
All seem to feel that it can never accomplish what has been hoped from 
it without the active participation of this country. In the meantime, 
however, they are going ahead with the organization, and the first ses- 

sion will be held January 16. 
































Interior of the Hall 
of the Clock or 
Salle de la Paix 
at the French Min- 
istry .of Foreign 
Affairs, where the 
first meeting of the 
League of Nations 
will be held. The 
ratification of the 
PeaceTreaty by the 
Allies and Germany 
has brought the 
League into opera- 
tion. 









































One of the entrances to the 
Quai d’Orsay, Paris. It was 
% here that the Peace Con- 
ference held its sessions, 
LEON : ~ fre 
and it seemed fitting that 
Land gy oral it should be chosen for 
to P. “ — the first meeting of the 
fe ogg 3 ys League that the confer- 
an dendiie at ence created. 
i . 
opening session 
of the League. 




















VISCOUNT 
a ‘a CHINDA, 
M. PAUL DUTASTA, “4 pment 2 chief Japanese del- 
Secretary General of the Peace BS : ts egate at the Peace 
Conference, who discharged his >. Ties > = Conference, who 
onerous and important duties with a % o via oh will also represent 
distinguished success. =i a his country at the 
first session of the 
League of Nations. 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 



































PAUL HYMANS, ae . LORD CURZON, 
representative of Belgium ie ef former member of British 
at the initial session of om Inner War Council, who 

the League. ; = will represent Great 

(® Harris & Ewing.) ; Britain at League session. 














ELEUTHERIOS ; M. SCIALOIA, 
VENIZELOS, Italian Minister of Foreign 
Prime Minister of Greece and Affairs, who will be Italy’s 
a notable world figure, who will representative at League 
be present at first League meeting. meeting. 
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Longest 
Telescope in 
the World, Nearly 
6,000 Feet Above 

Sea Level, 
Pasadena, 


Cal. 


HE science of astronomy las 
been yreatly stimulated and 


enriched by the creation of the 


longest telescope in the world, de- 
scribed in part by the accompany ing 
pictures. The creation of the lens 
of such an instrument is a work of 
almost inconceivable delicaey and 
difficulty. It was rough cast in 1005 
in France, and it was 1917 before the 
work was completed. The grinding 
alone vecupicd six vears. How pow- 
erful it is may be illustrated by the 
fact that while the unaided human 
eye can detect only about 5,000 stars 
in the whole range of the heavens, 
this 100-inch lens brings within its 
purview 500,000,000 stars. The idea 
held in view in its construction, how- 
ever, was to study the sun, and a 
remarkable = photog f that 
luminary is her own. The 
tower of the tel e is 164 feet 
high. The ray of the = sun first 
strikes the big coelostat or moving 
mirror in the dome. It is then re- 
flected back into the upper or see- 
ond mirror, and from that is sent 
down the telescope tube either 
through the large 150-foot focus 
lens at the top or through the 60- 
foot or 30-foot focus lenses, respect- 
ively, according to which one is the 
most suitable for the work in hand. 
The upper lens gives a solar image “i 
nearly 17 inches in diameter; the 
midgle one gives a 61-inch image, 
while the lowest gives a 34-inch 
image. All three are mounted on 
movable brackets. The optical parts 
of the spectrograph, which records : 
results, are near the bottom of the / 
well. The chief result thus far ; 
obtained by the new tower telescope 
is the discovery of the magnetism } 

of the sun. 
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Telescope tower at Pasadena, 
Cal., 164 feet in height. The 
tower is really a tower within 
a tower. There is an outer 
tower that at no point comes 
in contact with the inner one. 
This is to insure the inner 
tower which carries the op- 
tical instruments against wind 
vibration. The tube ‘of the 
telescope has triple walls, with 
wir spaces between to prevent 
heating. 





























Great mirror reflector for 
Mount Wilson Observatory at 
Pasadena, Cal., arriving at its 
destination under guard. It 
is 100 inches in diameter, 13 
inches thick, and weighs 414 
tons. It was rough cast in 
France in 1905. It was 
brought to Pasadena in 1909. 
Grinding began in 1911 and 
was completed in 1917. Ex- 
traordinary precautions were 
employed for its safe trans- 
portation. 
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COELOSTAT 
ROTATING 
ie) lowing 
the Sun 







150 Pt Focus lens 
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BREAK OF ABOUT 150 FEET HERE 





























Diagram showing the rotating coelostat, which 
rotates tollowing the sun, and the method by 
which rays are transmitted to observe) 
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Intricate and marvelously delicate con- 
struction of the great telescope at 
Mount Wilson Observatory. The 
interior is here shown of the 
observation room at the bot- 
tom of the tower. The tele- 
scope brings within range 
300,000,000 stars, but has 
been constructed with es- 
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pecial regard to the sun. 
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Most remarkable photo- 
graph of the sun ever se- 
cured, taken with the spec- 
troheliograph of the tele- 
scope of Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory at Pasadena, Cal. 
The diameter of the sun is 
860,000 miles, and its immensity 
is accentuated by a showing of the 
relative size of the earth in lower left- 
hand corner. (@ Wide World Photos.) 












































Diagram showing how the rays of the 
sun are conveyed to the base of the tower, 
then up again to the photographic plate at 
the ground level. The «tical parts of the 
75-foot spectograph are tiear the bottom of 

the well 
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PARIS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AIRPLANE, SHOWING THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE IN THE FOREGROUND 
AND THE EGLISE DE LA MADELEINE IN THE CENTRE. ON LEFT IN FOREGROUND IS THE AVENUE DES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES, WITH THE TUILERIES ON RIGHT. (4 Wide Wortd Photos.) 
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ations, and gifts and honors were showered upon them, incuding knighthood from the King. 
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: VIEW FROM AIRPLANE OF THE CITY OF AMIENS, SHOWIN(: FAMOUS CATHEDRAL IN CENTRE 
: his is a recent view of the great French city sit ated on the Somme, mercial importance. It suffered to a large extent during the war 
. which river intersects it with so many Tamifications that Louis XI. but the cat} edral, though under the fire of the German guns, has 
gave the city the name of the “little Venice. It had a population not been scriously damaged. In the great German drive in the 
4 before the war of about 100,000. It has numerous handsome and Spring of 1918 the enemy came within nine or ten miles of the city 
: imposing structures, but all of these are overshadowed by the mag- before his advance was stayed. Had he taken it, the French and 


of 


nificence the famous cathedral, which was founded in 1220. It 
has many manufacturing plants, and is a place of considerable com- 
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English armies would have been separated and. the 


Allies would have 
been in a precarious situation. (@ Wide World Photo 
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...and at the world’s largest hotel 
cA fact: 


Again Fatima leads—this time at the mam- 
moth new Pennsylvania hotel in New York. 
And, at nearly every other of New York’s great 
hotels, Fatima outsells all other cigarettes, in- 
cluding even the most famous of the fancy- 
boxed straight Turkish brands. 


Kiggetindiyere Srbacuke, 


FATI 


“We 


A Sensible Cigar 


“Just enough Turkish”’ 


Straight Turkish cigarettes contain 
too much Turkish for most smokers. 
Fatima contains just enough — just 
enough to be rich without being over 
rich; just enough, in other words, to 
taste right and to keep on tasting right 
all day long. 





